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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


MALAYA TO END CURBS 


Malaya will lift its emergency cur- 
fews and other regulations on the 
activities of its citizens next July. 
The controls have been in effect since 
1948, when the Reds in the Southeast 
Asian land launched widespread hit- 
and-run attacks on the land’s govern- 
ment. Now, for the first time since 
1948, Malaya feels secure enough from 
the communist threat to end the spe- 
cial curbs. 


DISPUTE OVER ISLANDS 


No one seemed to pay much atten- 
tion to the tiny Swan Islands, in the 
Caribbean Sea off the coast of Hon- 
duras, until Uncle Sam sent his cen- 
sus takers there. News that the 
United States is counting the islands’ 
inhabitants brought protests from 
Honduras, which claims the islands 
as her own. 

There isn’t much to the disputed 
territory except 2 islands and a reef 
with a total land area of about 3 
square miles. Normally, there are 
28 inhabitants on the islands, 6 of 
whom staff a U. S. weather station 
there. In days gone by, the islands 
were used by pirates as a hideout. 


INCOMES RISE AGAIN 


The average American family’s in- 
come rose 4% in 1959 to $6,520 a year, 
says the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. The agency’s figures show 
that about 24% of American bread- 
winners had incomes of $8,000 or 
more last year, while another 62% 
earned between $2,000 and $8,000. 
At the lower end of the income scale, 
around 14% of the nation’s families 
had incomes of less than $2,000 in 
1959. 


SALAZAR GETS READY 


Antonio Salazar, Premier of Por- 
tugal, is preparing for an important 
visitor to his country—President Ei- 
' genhower. The 
President plans to 
stop off at the little 
European land on 
May 23 and 24 fol- 
lowing his attend- 
ance at the west- 
ern-Soviet summit 
meeting in Paris. 

Mr. Salazar, who 
turns 71 this year, 
has ruled his coun- 
try with an iron hand since 1932. 
Though he started out as a college 
professor, he later entered public 
service almost by accident. Because 
of his training in economics, he was 
called upon to help put Portugal on 
her feet when the treasury was empty 
in the 1920’s. By 1928 he was made 
Minister of Finance, and his powers 
increased until he assumed complete 
control over the government within 
4 years. He appears to be popular 
among his people. 


Antonio 
Salazar 
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Death on the Highways 


Public Officials and Private Groups Are Continuing the 
Battle to Reduce Nation’s Traffic Toll 


During 1959, 37,600 Americans were 
killed in traffic accidents and another 
2,900,000 were injured. Figures for 
last year showed an increase of 900 
deaths and 45,000 injuries over the 
1958 total. 


Were most of these deaths and in- 
jyries unavoidable, or could they 
have been prevented? 


About 80% of last year’s traffic cas- 
ualties resulted from errors on the 
part of drivers. Speeding was the 
most common offense leading to acci- 
dents. Failure to yield the right of 
way was in second place, while reck- 
less driving took a close third. 

Pedestrians were responsible for 
roughly 15% of the traffic casualties. 
Crossing in the middle of the street— 
the main killer—resulted in nearly 3,- 
000 deaths and over 65,000 injuries. 

The statistics give warning that 
pedestrians should be cautious even 
when they are obeying traffic rules. 
Last year, 460 persons were hit and 
killed by cars even though they were 
crossing the street at an intersection, 
and with a green light. Another 25,- 
000 persons were injured under these 
circumstances. 

Although failure on the part of the 
car itself is often used as an excuse 
in accident cases, only 5% of the 1959 
traffic casualties resulted from mechan- 
ical failures. In many instances, these 


defects were noticeable in advance 
and could have been corrected before 
any damage was done. 

To sum up these facts, over 95% 
of last year’s highway disasters were 
caused by errors on the part of drivers 
or pedestrians. 


What age group has the worst 
driving record? 


Persons under 25, even though they 
have better vision, hearing, and re- 
flexes than older people, cause far 
more than their share of traffic acci- 
dents. Although only 18% of the na- 
tion’s drivers are in this age group, 
they were responsible for nearly 30% 
of the highway casualties which oc- 
curred last year. 

The careful and responsible young 
drivers are penalized by the bad rec- 
ord of others of their age. Car in- 
surance rates for teen-age boys and 
men in their early twenties are any- 
where from 25% to 50% higher than 
for older adults. 


How do men and women drivers 
compare in the number of accidents 
they have? 


Women under 25 do not have as 
many accidents as young men and as 
a result, their insurance payments are 
no higher than those of older people. 
Women of all ages, according to in- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Talks at Summit 
Open Next Week 


Mr. Eisenhower Is to Attend 
Paris Meeting in Effort 
To Promote Peace 


What are the chances that 
next week's summit meetings 
in Paris will lead to workable 
agreements for lessening ten- 
sion between the free and the 
communist worlds? This article 
takes a look at the possibilities 
for success or failure. 


EARLY 5 years ago—in July 1955 

—President Eisenhower went to 
Geneva, Switzerland, for his first sum- 
mit talks with Russian chief Nikita 
Khrushchev, and with the leaders of 
Britain and France. 

There was then a good bit of opti- 
mism among western lands about the 
prospects for dealing with the com- 
munists. Russian dictator Joseph 
Stalin had died. Mr. Khrushchev 
seemed more eager than had Stalin 
to negotiate settlements of pressing 
issues. 

The hopes for success at Geneva 
were not realized. The Big Four lead- 
ers there failed to reach settlements 
on ways to disarm, to reunite divided 
Germany, and to ease differences that 
might turn the cold war into a hot one. 

When Mr. Eisenhower sits down at 
the conference table in Paris on May 
16 for new summit talks, he will face 
the same issues that were left un- 
solved at Geneva in 1955. 

In the years between the 2 summit 
sessions, foreign ministers and arma- 
ments experts have undertaken in 
numerous meetings to reach agree- 
ments on vital issues. Such efforts 
have led to no final, important deci- 
sions. 

Premier Khrushchev has visited 
President Eisenhower in the U. S. 
capital for man-to-man talks on criti- 
cal problems. The Russian leader has 
had similar talks with other western 
leaders. In turn, Mr. Eisenhower and 
the other western chiefs have con- 
sulted one another. 

Such discussions paved the way for 
the Paris conference. Despite all the 
advance preparations, western nations 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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TM JUST A 
STEERING 
WHEEL 


’M JUST A WHEEL. A steer; 
ing wheel. And you’re my cap; 
tain. Behind me you're the lord 
and master of a miracle. You can 
make me take the kids to school] 
You can turn me down the sunny 
road toward town. With me you 
can guide your goods to the mar- 
ket place . ... you can rush the 
sick to be healed .... you can 
go in minutes to places hours 
away. You can do magic. 

Yet, in the blink of an eye, in 
the tick of your watch, I can turn 
deadly killer. I can snuff out the 
life of a kid still full of life... 1 
I can twist a smile into tears. I 
can wreck and cripple and de- 
stroy. I can deal out death like 
the plague. And I’m no re- 
specter of persons. -A child, a 


grandmother, and even you, my 
friend .... it’s all the same to 
me. 

I’m sensitive. I respond in- 
stantly to the hands you give me. 
Give me calm hands, steady 
hands, careful hands .... and 
I’m your friend. But give me 
unsteady hands ....then I’m 
your enemy, a menace to the life, 
the happiness, the future of every 
person, every youngster riding, 
walking, playing. 

I was made for pleasure and 
usefulness. Keep me that way. 
I’m in your hands. I’m just a 
steering wheel. And you're my 
captain. Behind me you're the 
lord and master of a miracle 
+.-.Oratragedy. It’s up to you. 


American Oil Company Safety Message 


Nation Looks to Its Youth to Become Better Drivers 


surance statistics, have more minor 
accidents than men, but do not have 
as many serious ones. Although women 
do one-third of the nation’s driving, 
they were involved in only 12% of 
the fatal accidents which took place 
in 1959. 


When are accidents most likely to 
occur? 


Since the majority of people are not 
working or going to school over the 
weekend, this is the time when streets 
and highways are the most crowded. 
About 40% of last year’s traffic cas- 
ualties occurred on Saturdays or Sun- 
Naturally, drivers need to be 
extremely careful regardless of what 
day it is, but they should be extra 
careful over the weekend. 

From Monday through Friday, many 
during the evening 
“rush” period between about 4 and 6 
p.m. Nearly 20% of the weekday fa- 
talities occur during these 2 hours. 
Once again, it should be obvious that 
death can strike at any second of the 
day or night when the pedestrian, or 
the person behind the wheel of an au- 
tomobile, is not careful. But the dan- 
increase when the streets are 
crowded with cars whose drivers are 
tired, and in a hurry to get home. 

Poor weather conditions present an 
additional hazard to safe driving. 
About a quarter of the traffic casual- 
ties occur when roads are wet, or are 
covered with snow or ice. 


days. 


accidents occur 


gers 


What is being done in an effort to 
cut down on the traffic toll? 


The problem is being approached 
from a number of different angles. 
First, there has been a big increase 
in driver-training programs. At pres- 
ent, high driver-education 
are available to about one-half 


school 
courses 
of the students in our country. 

In most of these courses, young peo- 
ple instruction both in the 
classroom and on the road. In many 
ases, local auto dealers are cooper- 


receive 


ating by lending cars to schools in 
their vicinity. 

The record shows that students who 
take safety courses have, on an aver- 
fewer accidents than 
those who do not. Also, persons under 


age, about 50% 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The big trucking companies have 
also set up traffic safety courses for 
their employes. As a result, truck 
drivers have established an outstand- 
ing record on the nation’s highways. 

Strict enforcement of traffic laws is 
another method which has proved suc- 
cessful in reducing the accident rate. 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and New Jersey are 4 states 
that have dealt severely with traffic 
violators over the years. These states 
do not hesitate to withdraw driving 
privileges from persons who show a 
lack of responsibility. 

Their strict policy has saved many 
lives. During 1959, the nation-wide 
average for traffic fatalities was 5.4 
for every 100,000,000 miles driven. 
Rhode Island, with a figure of 2.5, 
Connecticut, with 2.7, New Jersey, 
with 3.2, and Massachusetts, with 3.6, 
had the lowest accident rates in the 
nation. 

A gradual elimination of differences 
in traffic regulations among the states 
is a third measure which has helped 
reduce the number of accident vic- 
tims. Fifteen years ago, there were 
about 20 different sets of hand sig- 
nals being used to indicate left- and 
right-hand turns. Today, although 
some variations still exist, a much 
more uniform traffic code is in effect. 

Generally speaking, hand signals are 
now fairly similar. Traffic lights are 
becoming more standardized. All state 
highways now have road signs which 
are alike in shape, color, size, and 
wording. 

This trend toward a uniform traffic 
code has reduced the danger of hav- 
ing an accident because of unfamiliar- 
ity with out-of-state traffic regula- 
tions. Despite the progress which has 
been made along this line, there is 
still room for some additional improve- 
ment. 

The installation of safety belts in 
automobiles has also proved effective 
in cutting down accident injuries. 
Proof of this fact has been achieved 
in experimental tests by the Ford 
Motor Company and by the use of the 
safety belts in actual road operation. 
The injury rate among persons wear- 
ing seat belts is about one-third lower 
than it is among the group not using 


The average cost is about $13 for a 
single belt, or $50 for a set of 4. 


What are some of the groups work- 
ing to promote highway safety? 


Along with state and local govern- 
ments, there are a number of private 
organizations trying to reduce auto- 
mobile injuries and fatalities. The 
National Safety Council is the leading 
one. 

This agency, financed by business 
donations, encourages the prevention 
of all types of accidents. One of its 
important duties is to publicize the 
dangers connected with automobile 
travel. Almost everyone is familiar 
with the National Safety Council 
warnings which are issued before all 
big holiday weekends. 

A second important organization in 
this field is the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety—financed by contri- 
butions of casualty companies which 
handle automobile insurance. This 
agency has a broad program touching 
on all phases of highway safety. One 
of its main activities is to make loans 
and grants to other traffic safety or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 

The American Automobile Associa- 
tion is still another private body which 
promotes caution on the highways. It 
and certain other organizations are 
making a real contribution in the field 
of safety. 


How successful has the campaign 
for traffic safety been? 


In 1925, the highway fatality rate 
stood at 28 per 100,000,000 miles 
driven. It is now down to 5.4. 

In 1940, there were only one-half as 
many cars on the road as at present. 
Yet, the 1959 traffic fatality figure of 
87,600 was only 2,600 above that of 
20 years ago. 

These figures offer encouraging evi- 
dence that the campaign to reduce the 
number of highway casualties is meet- 
ing with considerable success. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that auto- 
mobile accidents are still needlessly 
claiming the lives of thousands of 
Americans every year. We can never 
feel secure or satisfied so long as this 
situation exists. 

Although strict enforcement of traf- 
fic laws, driver-training courses, uni- 
form road rules, and inventions such 
as safety belts help to produce safer 
conditions, they will never offer a final 
solution to the problem. This task 
can be accomplished only by the indi- 
vidual driver himself. The annual 
slaughter on our streets and high- 
ways will not end until every one of 
us learns the life-and-death impor- 
tance of lawful, courteous, and re- 
sponsible driving. 

Let’s not learn the hard way. Let’s 
not bring tragedy to ourselves, to our 
relatives and friends, or to complete 
strangers who enjoy life and who 
mean as much to others as we do to 
those close to us. 


—By Tim Coss 





Countries all over the world are con- 
stantly fighting a battle for trade. The 
United States is making a good show- 
ing in some contests—not in others. 

The United States is losing the race 
for some markets for a number of rea- 
sons. One is that American products 
often are more expensive. Because of 
our high standard of living and good 
working conditions, many of our prod- 
ucts cost more to make than similar 
products from other countries. 

We are also losing some customers 
because we require goods to be paid 
for in a short time. Many Middle 
East countries prefer American-made 
products, even though they are rela- 
tively expensive. They would be will- 
ing to pay the higher prices for these 
products if they could take from two 
to five years to pay. They now have 
to pay for American products in 60 
to 90 days. Many countries that sell 
products for less money also give eas- 
ier terms for payment. 
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this protective device. 
Safety belts are an extra item that 
can be ordered with any American car. 


25 old who have had driver 
training pay less car insurance than 
is otherwise the case. 


years 
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MORE AMERICAN LIVES were destroyed in traffic accidents during the years 
1913 through 1959 than have been lost in all the wars involving our nation 
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Readers Say— 











I wish to congratulate you for dis- 
cussing cheating in the “Teen Jury” 
section of this paper. With the amount 
of cheating going on in schools, one 
tends to become complacent and over- 
look it. It is encouraging to learn that 
many teen-agers do have the courage 
to express strong opinions against dis- 
honesty. 

My hope is that your article will in- 
spire students who sometimes cheat to 
stop the practice. They will gain more 
respect from others and also be able 
to respect themselves more. 

L. DE STEFANO, 
Schenectady, New York 


* 

I believe that a bigger percentage 
of income taxes paid by the American 
people should be spent for new schools. 
There is a great need for them. In my 
town, for example, we need a new 
junior high to replace the present one, 
which is over 50 years old. We could 
also use another grade school. 

Using more tax money for educa- 
tional buildings would encourage 
young people to take more interest in 
their studies. The result would be 
better future citizens. 

ROSALEE WOODWARD, 
Sullivan, Indiana 
* 

Some European and South American 
countries seem to be upset by our 
practice of capital punishment in the 
United States. If these lands are so 
eager to run our affairs for us, why 
don’t we revive the old system of 

















banishment and ship all our death- 
row criminals to them? Let the 
societies there accept our criminals, or 
leave the decisions to us. 

JUDITH CALKINS, 

Nogales, Arizona 

* 

Clay Coss made a very good point 
in his editorial, ‘When the going gets 
rough—keep going.”’ Everyone should 
set certain goals for himself and do 
all he can to attain them. We should 
all have a specific purpose in our lives. 
I am sure that most young people can 
profit by following Mr. Coss’s advice. 

MARY RADCLIFFE, 
Richmond, Virginia 
* 

May I request my brothers and 
sisters of America, through the Amer- 
ican Observer, to be kind enough to 
send their used books, magazines, and 
newspapers to us. We are especially 
interested in books which reveal the 
true color of communists and their in- 
human behavior. We at Trivandrum 
—the capital of Kerala, which was 
ruled by communists until a short time 
ago—badly need such books and other 
literature. Thank you very much. 

N.T., JOHN, 

“Bosco Cottage,” 

Hrishi Mangalam, 
Trivandrum (Kerala), India 


(If you have material that would be 
helpful, consult your local post office 
concerning the best way to send pack- 
ages to India.) 
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POLITICIANS can get an early start through discussion clubs in school 


A Political Career 





Exciting and Important Field 


ITH Presidential elections due in 

the fall, this is a good year to 
get some training in politics, particu- 
larly if you hope to try for public office 
later in life. Even if you are too young 
to vote, there are countless ways in 
which you can perform a public service 
and learn something about politics at 
the same time. 

First, get in touch with the local 
office of the political party of your 
choice and ask for information about 
volunteer jobs. You may be called 
upon to distribute campaign literature 
and collect contributions for party 
activities. 

If you are a willing and energetic 
worker, you will gradually become 
known to local political leaders. In 
time, as you become old enough to vote, 
you may get a chance to run for some 
local or state office. Advancement from 
there depends a great deal upon your 
ability as a vote-getter and officeholder, 
plus a generous sprinkling of luck. 

As a high school student, you can 
also take part in _ get-out-the-vote 
drives that are conducted by the Boy 
Scouts, the League of Women Voters, 
and many other groups. 

If you choose politics as a career, 
you will have 2 different kinds of ac- 
tivities open to you. You may run for 
public office, or you may decide to be- 
come a party worker. The latter per- 
forms many of the behind-the-scenes 
tasks necessary for the election of 
public officials. At times, the party 
leader also serves in some appointive 
official post in addition to his political 
organization work. 

Preparation. Start your political 
activities as early in life as possible 
because it is important to gain experi- 
ence and to make yourself well known 
in your community to succeed in poli- 
tics. At the same time, you should 
consider some additional vocation, for 
persons starting out in a political 
career seldom earn their entire living 
from it. 

It would be well to choose an auxil- 
iary vocation with an eye on how it 
can help you politically. Law and 
journalism are always good stepping- 
stones to public office. In some areas, 
though, it may be more helpful to be 
a farmer, or a businessman, or an in- 
dustrial worker to win elections. 

Rarely do 2 politicians climb up the 
ladder of success in exactly the same 
way. Some begin by doing volunteer 


work in their party’s ward or precinct 
organization. Others, usually those 
with a legal or other professional back- 
ground, begin by winning appoint- 
ments to local public offices. 

Qualifications. Integrity and a lik- 
ing for people are “musts” in this pro- 
fession. Unless you follow accepted 
ethical standards, you will probably, 
sooner or later, find your political 
career ending abruptly. 

It is true that there have been 
some dishonest and unethical acts 
committed in the field of politics, just 
as there have been in all walks of 


life. But a person without principle 
seldom lasts long in the glare of the 
publicity spotlight that shines on 
politics. 


You must also have the ability to 
sell yourself and your ideas to others, 
and you need to be tough-minded 
enough so that you will not be hurt 
when the opposition attacks you. Your 
interest in government should be 
genuine so that you will continuously 
study public problems and have sound 
ideas as to how to deal with them. 

Facts to weigh. The biggest advan- 
tage is the great opportunity for pub- 
lic service. Also, the politician is al- 
most always on the move and meeting 
people, so his work is rarely dull. 

Some disadvantages are (1) lack 
of security in earnings; (2) the hard 
work and strain necessary to win elec- 
tions; and (3) the fact that your 
achievements or ideas may not always 
receive the acclaim they deserve. 

More information. Talk to party 
leaders in your community. Both 
Democrats and Republicans have spe- 
cial booklets available to party work- 
ers which tell about a variety of jobs 
open to volunteers. Ask your local 
party leader for a copy. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 


Adnan Menderes—Ad'nain mén’dér-éz 
Antonio Salazar—in-td’nyoo sa-la-zar’ 
Abdel ab-dél 


Gamal Nasser—ga-mal’ 


nas’ér 

Huh Chung—h6é chawng 

Juscelino Kubitschek—h0o0'sé-lé’ni k6o- 
pét’shék 

Mali—mi'li 

Nikita Khrushchey—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf 


(Key to markings in this column can 
be found in any good dictionary.) 





KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase which has the 
same general meaning. Correct an- 
swers are on page 5, column 3. 











1. The government decided to allo- 
cate (al’6-kat) funds for development 
of the new missile. (a) reduce (b) in- 
crease (c) allot (d) consider. 


2. The ambassador received effusive 
(é-fi’siv) comment for the job he had 
done in his post abroad. (a) unusually 
mild (b) highly favorable (c) occa- 
sional (d) critical. 


3. Riots in the small Asian land 
were quelled (kwéld) by the army. 
(a) started (b) checked (c) supported 
(d) ignored. 


4. The defendent in the crime pre- 
sented a very guileless (gil/lés) ap- 
pearance. (a) guilty (b) confident 
(c) worried (d) innocent. 


5. The prisoner was interrogated 
(in-tér’6-gat-éd) for several hours. 
(a) questioned (b) tortured (c) held 
(d) unconscious. 


6. Russia is known to possess many 
different types of lethal (lé’th’1) weap- 
ons. (a) experimental (b) air (c) 
deadly (d) modern. 


7. There are sizable numbers of 
nomadic (né-mad’ik) tribesmen in the 


Middle East. (a) warlike (b) wan- 
dering (c) uncivilized (d) poverty- 
stricken. 





PUZZLE ON 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell name of a European leader. (An- 
swers will be printed next week.) 


1. New York is called the 
State. 


2. Animals which are a regular attrac- 
tion at Yellowstone National Park. 
3. Capital of Mississippi. 


4. Likenesses of 4 Presidents are 
carved in a giant cliff in South Dakota’s 
Mt. ___ _ National Memorial. 


5. Capital of Portugal. 
6. Premier of Portugal. 


7. The _______. Mountains in the 
Soviet Union usually are considered as 
the dividing line between Europe and 
Asia. 





State. 
land has 


S.. Siete: 20 Ce ecec en 


9. This Central 
just held elections. 


1} 2/3)4)5)6|7/8|9 


American 



























































Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Louisiana. VERTICAL: 1. 
Atlanta; 2. Johnson; 3. Turkey; 4. Pine 
Tree; 5. Sooner; 6. Finland; 7. Hawaii; 
8. Nepal; 9. Adams. 
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The Story of the Week 


Networks Make Plans 
For Election Campaigns 


The Presidential candidates, after 
they are chosen at conventions next 
summer, may appear face-to-face on 
TV. At least, they will be invited to 
do so by NBC and CBS. 

The 2 networks say they will set 
air time so rival Presidential 
candidates can meet and debate the 
issues before the TV cameras. In ad- 
dition, CBS has earmarked nine 30- 
minute periods from September to 
election day for campaign broadcasts. 
NBC plans to devote 8 of its ‘Meet 
the Press” programs, extending them 
to a full hour each, to the elections 
and the candidates. 

ABC also plans to give substantial 
treatment to the Presidential race. 
That network is setting aside time 
for a 13-week series of programs deal- 
ing with the fall elections. 


aside 


Which Road Will South 
Korea Follow Now? 


South Korea is at an important 
crossroads, now that 85-year-old Syng- 
man Rhee has resigned. The “Father 
of modern Korea,” who fought long 
and hard for his country’s freedom 
from Japanése control, and who led his 
people for the past 12 years, stepped 
down as President late last month. 

A short time later, Mr. Rhee’s hand- 
picked Vice President-elect, Lee Ki 
Poong, his wife, and 2 sons were shot. 
It is felt they were killed in a family 
suicide pact by one of the Poong sons, 
who was also the adopted son of Syng- 


uPl 
IN TURKEY, girls are accepted at the 
military schools as full-fledged cadets. 
These young people are students in the 
Ankara Military Academy. 


man Rhee. (It is not unusual for 
Koreans to adopt the sons of close 
friends.) 

Mr. Poong, who had been the chief 
target of Korean demonstrators 
against the Rhee government, appar- 
ently chose death because he felt him- 
self publicly dishonored. Such “loss of 
face” is regarded as a severe blow by 
many Oriental individuals, who often 
prefer death to life in disgrace. 

Opposition to President Syngman 
Rhee had been building up for some 
time. Critics accused him of using 
dictatorial tactics in governing the 
nation. But the spark that set off the 
recent riots and bloody demonstrations 
were charges that the Rhee govern- 


ANY MAJOR LEAGUE scouts watching? 
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Flippy—a porpoise at Marine Studios, 


Marineland, Florida—leaps for a ball tossed by Andre Cowan, trainer. 


ment had “rigged” the March 15 Vice- 
Presidential elections in favor of Mr. 
Poong. 

Following the resignation of Presi- 
dent Rhee, South Korea’s government 
was put in charge of Huh Chung, who 
served as Foreign Minister under the 
former Chief Executive. Plans are 
now being made for the election of a 
new President, Vice President, and 
the entire National Assembly. The 
country’s Constitution requires that 
such elections be held within 3 months 
after the President’s resignation. 

The big questions now are: Will the 
opposing factions in South Korea bury 
past differences and work together to 
re-establish a democratic government 
there? Or will the strife continue in 
the troubled Far Eastern land, pos- 
sibly encouraging the communists to 
seize power? 


Trouble in Turkey 
Inspired by Koreans 


Will Turkey follow in the footsteps 
of South Korea by toppling its gov- 
ernment with riots and demonstra- 
tions? Right after the Rhee govern- 
ment was forced out of office, there 
were similar demonstrations, though 
on a smaller scale at least in the be- 
ginning, against the regime of Tur- 
key’s Premier Adnan Menderes. 

Both South Korea and Turkey are 
important free world outposts on the 
edge of the communist empire. There- 
fore, events in these lands are of par- 
ticular concern to the United States 
and its allies. Also, the Turkish in- 
cidents came at an especially bad time, 
because the spring NATO defense 
meetings opened there last week. 

Turkey’s students leading the dem- 
onstrations hailed the Korean success 
in overthrowing the Rhee government, 
and demanded similar action against 
Mr. Menderes. They have denounced 
the Premier as a dictator who stifles 
opposition groups just as Mr. Rhee 
was accused of doing in Korea. 

3ecause the Menderes government 
has put tight clamps on news coming 
out of Turkey, there is no way of 
knowing as we go to press if the 


opposition is widespread enough to 
achieve its goal. 


International Exhibit 
For Youthful Scientists 


Young scientists from across the 
nation, and possibly from overseas, 
will show their exhibits at the big Na- 
tional Science Fair — International. 
The event will be held in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, May 11 to 14. 

Science fairs, where high school 
scientists show experimental projects, 
have been held for many years. In 
1950 some of these were combined to 
form the first National Science Fair. 
Since then, a nation-wide exhibition 
for youthful scientists has been held 
every year. In 1958, some Japanese 
students entered projects in the Amer- 
ican exhibit, making the fair an in- 
ternational event. 

A maximum of 2 finalists from each 
of the more than 200 regional science 
exhibits may show their projects in 
the national event. These finalists are 
chosen by local and regional Science 
Fairs. 

The U. S. Air Force is also partici- 
pating in the science shows. The na- 
tion’s air arm has presented plaques 
to students doing outstanding work in 
space, electronics, weather, and re- 
lated activities in regional exhibits. 
At the National Science Fair—Inter- 
national, the Air Force will award 5 
plaques for the best projects in these 
same fields. 


Information on Exchange 
Trips to Other Lands 


We have been asked for information 
on international exchange programs 
for high school students. Actually, a 
good many of the student exchange 
plans are only for persons attending 
colleges or for professional individ- 
uals, though there are some for 
younger students. 

The non-profit Council on Student 
Travel handles transportation arrange- 
ments for scores of student groups 
and agencies as well as for independ- 
ent travelers. Tours, including travel, 


food, and lodging for the entire trip, 
range in price from around $700 to 
$3,000 or more. The address of this 
organization is 179 Broadway, New 
York City. 

The U. S. National Student Associa- 
tion, 701 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, accepts high school graduates 
who are planning to go to college this 
fall. Prices are similar to those offered 
by the Council on Student Travel. 

Exchanges of high school students 
are sponsored by the American Youth 
Hostels, Inc., 14 West 8th Street, New 
York City; Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living, Putney, Vermont; 
American Youth Abroad, 88 Univer- 
sity Station, Minneapolis 14, Minne- 
sota; and others, including local 
church and civie groups. 

If you wish to do so, you may write 
to these organizations to find out if 
you can qualify for low-cost or ex- 
pense-paid trips abroad. Also, talk to 
your principal, for he or she may have 
information of locally sponsored stu- 
dent exchange programs. 


Deeds as Well as Words 
Needed for Citizenship 


We Americans have high standards 
of citizenship, but too many of us don’t 
practice what we preach. That is the 
conclusion reached by Cornell Univer- 
sity Professor William Reeder after 
making a personal survey of a New 
York community’s citizenship habits. 

Professor Reeder says most Ameri- 
cans believe citizens should attend 
political party meetings, help choose 
candidates for public office, inform 
themselves about issues, and go to the 
polls on election day. But how many 
of us actually perform these duties 
and privileges of citizenship? 

According to Professor Reeder’s 
survey, 94% of the citizens inter- 
viewed had never attended a party 
meeting. Half of the citizens ques- 
tioned admitted they were not fa- 
miliar with the issues involved in up- 
coming elections and were not well 
acquainted with the candidates. About 
1 out of every 5 did not vote in the 
last elections. 


Coming Freedom Brings 
Problems to Mauritania 


Shortly after the close of this year, 
Mauritania is scheduled to become 
an independent nation. However, like 
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some other free countries that were 
once ruled as colonies of France, the 
African land will continue as a mem- 
ber of the French Community—an 
association of countries that work 
closely with Paris. 

Though not yet an independent na- 
tion, Mauritania already faces the 
threat of border strife. The newly 
formed Mali Federation (Senegal and 
the Sudanese Republic) and Morocco 
claim parts of Mauritania. 

Mauritania stretches from the At- 
lantic Ocean in western Africa to Al- 
geria. Much of this land, with an 
area of 416,061 square miles (nearly 
the size of Texas and California com- 
bined) is sandy desert. There is good 
farm land only along the Senegal 
River in the south. 

About two-thirds of the 605,000 
Mauritanians are nomads who roam 
the desert tending camels, horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, and goats. Most of the 
land’s remaining inhabitants are farm- 
ers whose main crops are millet and 
corn. 

Iron deposits are the only valuable 
natural wealth that has been found so 
far in Mauritania. Extensive mining 
of the ore will begin in about a year, 
when a railroad will be finished to 
take the iron to Port Etienne on the 
Atlantic coast for shipment to other 
countries of the world. 


BUILDINGS for government agencies in Brasilia, new city that has replaced 


Beautiful Brasilia 
Open for Business 


“There is a great shortage of eat- 
ing places and lodging houses in this 
dusty wilderness.” These words, spo- 
ken by early American lawmakers 
when they first came to the new capi- 
tal of Washington, D. C., were re- 
peated in almost exactly the same way 
by Brazil’s legislators when they 
moved to the new capital city of 
Brasilia a short time ago. 

But Brasilia is growing at a much 
more rapid pace than did Washing- 
ton, D. C., in its early years. Already 
a city of about 120,000 inhabitants, 


more government officials and their 


families, plus many other citizens, are 
pouring into the modern skyscraper 
city every day. Within 10 years, the 
new capital is expected to have 500,- 
000 people. 

Just 44 months ago, Brasilia was 
only a dream. The place where it now 
stands was a dusty plateau covered 
with tangled underbrush. In the 
words of Brazil’s President Juscelino 
Kubitschek, “There was only solitude 
and a jaguar screaming in the night.” 

Today, Brasilia is a city of sky- 
scrapers and ultramodern structures. 
It is also a teeming construction site 
where thousands of men and hundreds 
of machines continue to carve a new 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








The American tourist was fed up with 
what he considered to be peculiar British 
pronunciations—for example, “Lester” 
for Leicester. Finally he saw this movie 
advertisement: 

BEN HUR 
Pronounced Success 

He could take no more. He bought 

a ticket home on the next plane. 


* 


A clergyman once preached a sermon 
which was designed to persuade his lis- 
teners that it is the duty of the rich to 
help the poor. 

He was telling a friend about it, and 
the latter asked: “Did you convince the 
members of your congregation?” 

“The sermon was 50% successful,” re- 
plied the minister. “I convinced the 
poor.” “ 


A tough Army sergeant entered the 
barracks where a group of draftees had 
spent their first night, switched on the 
lights, and bellowed: “All right, you 
guys! It’s 4 o’clock!” 

“Four o’clock!” one draftee rng of 
groaned. “Man, you better get to bed. 
We got a big day ahead of us tomorrow.” 


* 


A shipwrecked sailor who had spent 
three years on a desert island was over- 
joyed one day to see a ship drop anchor 


in the bay. A small boat came ashore 
and an officer handed the sailor a bunch 
of newspapers with this comment: 
“The captain suggests that you read 
what’s going on in the world and then 
let us know if you want to be rescued.” 


* 


Since this is an election year, we are 
sure to hear some fine, straight-forward 
dodging of issues. 

















ALFRED W. ISLER 


“He lost a high fly in the sun!” 
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Rio de Janeiro as capital of Brazil 






city out of the wilderness. Many build- 
ings are still unfinished, and the city 
has only one 180-room hotel in opera- 
tion for visitors. 

The new capital city is costing Bra- 
zil about $500,000,000, but most Bra- 
zilians regard this expenditure as a 
good investment. They feel the new 
capital, which is located some 600 
miles inland from the old center of 
government at Rio de Janeiro, will 
help develop the nation’s vast interior 
region. Besides, Rio had become far 
too crowded to house the government 
offices of fast-growing Brazil. 


News in a Nutshell 
From Around the Globe 


India and Red China have decided 
to set up a mixed study group to seek 
a solution of their border dispute. 
Aside from agreeing to do this, the 
latest talks between Indian Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and Red 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai made no 
progress toward settling their quarrel 
over boundaries. 

Differences over the Indian-Red 
Chinese frontiers have led to strained 
relations between the 2 big Asian 
countries, especially since Red troops 
forcibly took areas claimed by India 
last summer. 

Iran is receiving emergency aid 
shipments from the United States and 
other countries to help care for the 
Middle Eastern land’s victims of a 
destructive earthquake. The disaster, 
which virtually wiped out the southern 
city of Lar and nearby villages late 
last month, left an estimated 1,000 
dead and many thousands homeless. 

Living costs for Americans are 
climbing again, according to a report 
on price changes made by the U. S. 
Department of Labor. Average prices 
of food, clothing, shelter, and such 
services as medical care are 1.6% 
higher than they were a year ago. 

The cost of living has been going up 
steadily for a long time. It now takes 
nearly $1.26 to buy goods that sold for 
$1.00 about 10 years ago. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) a roundup of U. S. events 
since the end of World War II, and 
(2) Turkey. 





Answers to Know That Word 


1. (c) allot; 2. (b) highly favorable; 3. 
(b) checked; 4. (d) innocent; 5. (a) ques- 
tioned; 6. (c) deadly; 7. (b) wandering. 














News Quiz 











Fill the Blanks 


1. The leading private organization 
working to promote highway safety is 





2. During the week, a large proportion 
of auto accidents occur between the hours 
aS” a 


3. The accident rate is highest among 
persons under + __ years of 
age. 

4. The first summit meeting attended 
by President Eisenhower was held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in the year — 


5. At the Paris talks, highest hopes 
are for some agreement in the field of 











6. The big question mark is whether 
Russia, at the Paris summit meeting, 
will change her past position on the city 
of 





Choose Right Answer 


7. In 1959, which of the following 
groups caused the most highway casual- 
ties in proportion to their numbers? 
(a) persons under 25; (b) persons over 
50; (c) women drivers; (d) persons 
between 25 and 30. 


8. On which of these days are traf- 
fic accidents most likely to occur? (a) 
Wednesday; (b) Friday; (c) Saturday; 
(d) Monday. 


9. One reason for Rhode Island’s ex- 
cellent traffic record is that (a) it is 
such a small state; (b) traffic laws are 
strictly enforced; (c) everyone there 
must wear safety belts; (d) no one 
under 25 is allowed to drive. 


10. Western leaders at the summit 
meeting are expected (a) to press Rus- 
sia for a full agreement on the future 
of divided Germany; (b) to refuse any 
discussion of the question; (c) to insist 
on maintaining their present policies in 
Germany, if the issue is raised; (d) to 
accept any proposals that Russia may 
make on the question. 


11. French President de Gaulle says 
his country (a) will discontinue testing 
nuclear weapons at once; (b) will stop 
if other nations agree to do likewise; 
(c) will continue unless the U. S., Brit- 
ain, and Russia destroy their nuclear 
weapons and promise not to make new 
ones; (d) thinks the issue is compara- 
tively unimportant. 


12. Western leaders in general are 
agreed (a) that the Paris meeting is to 
be the last of summit conferences, no 
matter what the results; (b) that fur- 
ther meetings will follow, if the Paris 
talks go well; (c) that future negotia- 
tions will be left to diplomatic and arma- 
ment specialists; (d) that summit dis- 
cussions will be held whenever Russia 
asks for them. 


Discussion 


1. Do you feel that your community 
and state are doing all that they should 
to promote traffic safety? Explain. 


2. What do you think the minimum 
driving age should be? Why? 


3. Do you think agreement on ending 
nuclear test explosions would be suffi- 
cient to call the Paris conference a suc- 
cess? Give reasons for your answer. 


4. Is it worthwhile for the chief execu- 
tives of nations to leave their own coun- 
tries to talk over big issues at summit 
conferences? Why, or why not? 


5. If you were representing the United 
States at the summit meeting, what stand 
would you take with respect to Berlin? 


References 


“The Secret Behind the Summit,” by 
Edward Korry, Look, May 10. 


“The Dishonor Roll,” by the Travelers 
Insurance Company, 1960 edition. 

Free copies are available from Trav- 
elers Insurance regional offices or from 
their headquarters in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 





Notice to Teachers 


The type of quiz which appeared in 
this column until a few weeks ago will 
be restored in the next issue. We shall 
continue the new policy, however, of 
providing a key in the Civic Leader. 
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Summit Talks 


(Concluded from page 1) 


are far less optimistic about agree- 
ments than they were before the 
Geneva meetings. 

Results? U. S. Secretary of State 
Christian Herter looks upon the Paris 
talks as uncertain in outcome. They 
will, Mr. Herter feels, give Premier 
Khrushchev a new opportunity to 
show whether or not Russia sincerely 
wants to ease world tensions. If the 
Russian leader proves to be sincere, 
the way will be cleared for some 
agreements in Paris. 

Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
of Britain has pre-summit views simi- 
lar to those of Secretary Herter. Mr. 
Macmillan sees the Paris discussions 
as only one round in a long series of 
summit conferences. He believes that 
such a series will be necessary if we 
are to make progress toward lasting 
world peace. 

President Charles de Gaulle be- 
lieves that some results will come from 
the Paris talks, although they might 
be only small first steps on the path 
toward big agreements that could ease 
world tension. He stated this belief 
when he was in Washington last 
month. 

President Eisenhower also thinks 
that the best one can hope for at Paris 
is relaxation of worries that trouble 
nations—perhaps by agreements on 
steps to control nuclear weapons tests. 
(Should national affairs require him 
to return to Washington, the President 
noted, Vice President Nixon would 
briefly take over in Paris. ) 

Shortly before the summit sessions, 
Premier Khrushchev made some dis- 
couraging statements. He repeated 
old warnings that the U. S., Britain, 
and France would be forced out of 
West Berlin—where they protect 
democratic government from commu- 
nist thrusts. 

Mr. Eisenhower replied that the 
U. S. did not intend to give up its posi- 
tion in West Berlin. He felt that the 
Russian leader was not seriously issu- 
ing a threat. If Khrushchev’s state- 
ments turned out to be ultimatums— 
real threats—the U. S. President em- 
phasized that negotiations could not 
be carried on. 

No dangerously critical crisis is ex- 
pected by Walter Lippmann, noted 
interpreter of the news. Mr. Lipp- 
mann thinks that both Russia and 
the western bloc are content to main- 
tain present positions—that the big 
purpose of the Paris talks is mainly 
to make sure that relations between 
the communist and democratic nations 
do not become worse. 


i 
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DWIGHT EISENHOWE 
President of the United States 


Highest hopes for results in Paris 
are in the field of disarmament. News 
columnist Marquis Childs has written 
that an agreement to ban further 
tests of nuclear weapons is almost 
certain to be given final approval at 
the summit meeting. 

For a long time, disarmament pacts 
have been held up because of Russian 
refusal to accept plans for inspection 
teams—who would see that agree- 
ments made are honestly kept. 

Numerous “ifs” remain, but Russia 
has shown some readiness to consider 
an inspection system in the nuclear 
field. She has also indicated a will- 
ingness to aceept a U. S. plan for 
banning nuclear tests, with certain 
exceptions. 

The U. S. plan calls for an end to 
all testing of nuclear weapons except 
“small-scale” underground explosions. 
The reason for this exception is that 
no methods for detecting such blasts 
have been developed—as there have 
been for others. It would, in U. §. 
government eyes, seem useless to de- 
clare a small-test ban so long as no 
one would be able to determine 
whether it was being kept. 

Russia would include a promise to 
end the small, underground tests in 
a “gentlemen’s agreement.” She would 
then work with western scientists to 
seek methods for detecting such ex- 
plosions that might be set off despite 
rules against them. 

Even if agreement is reached with 
Russia, there might be some difficulty 
with France. The French have only 
recently begun making tests of nu- 
clear weapons. President de Gaulle 
has indicated that these will continue 
—unless the U. S., Britain, and Rus- 
sia agree to destroy the nuclear weap- 
ons they have now, and promise not 
to manufacture any new ones. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


HAROLD MACMILLAN 
Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Although the 3 big nuclear powers 
have talked of banning tests for the 
future, they have not shown a willing- 
ness to destroy the powerful weapons 
they have—at least so long as present 
world tension continues. 

There is a chance that Mr. de Gaulle 
will soften his position, or that some 
compromise may be reached. The 
French leader sees settlement of the 
nuclear issue as of the greatest im- 
portance to avoid world disaster. 

If the summit conferees do reach 
an accord on ending nuclear testing, 
the way may be open to map a general 
program for disarmament in other 
fields. 

Berlin and Germany present a most 
serious problem for the negotiators 
in Paris—a problem that has existed 
for 15 years. 

With the defeat of Germany’s Nazi 
dictatorship in World War II, Russia 


took over eastern Germany. The U.S., 
Britain, and France moved into west- 
ern areas. The 4 victors shared con- 
trol of Berlin—the old German capi- 
tal, which lies in eastern territory. 

Original plans to reunite the nation 
after the restoration of order were 
not carried out. With U. S. and allied 
help, West Germany became a demo- 
cratic republic. The U. S. and her 
allies retained military forces in West 
Berlin to protect the freedom of its 
people. Russia established a native 
communist government in East Ger- 
many and East Berlin. 

On numerous occasions, Russia has 
demanded that the western democra- 
cies get out of West Berlin. Premier 
Khrushchev has stated that he may 
let East Germany’s communist gov- 
ernment take over responsibility for 
controlling transport routes into West 
Berlin. 


CHARLES DE GAULLE 
President of France 


If Mr. Khrushchev does this, East 
Germany would not feel itself bound 
by past rules. Should the East Ger- 
mans try to prevent us from using 
supply highways into West Berlin, 
serious trouble might result. 

The U. S. and allied position is 
that Russia will continue to be held 
responsible for keeping the routes 
open under agreements made during 
and after World War II. Our deter- 
mination to remain in the city and 
protect its people from “slavery” un- 
der communism remains firm, U. S. 
Under Secretary of State Douglas 
Dillon warned Moscow only recently. 

Should Russia toughen her position 
over West Berlin at Paris, the summit 
talks might end in dismal failure. 
There was some belief before the ses- 
sions opened that Mr. Khrushchev 
would not press too hard on the issue, 
and the related one of reuniting all 
of present-day Germany. 

News columnist Lippmann says that 
Mr. Khrushchev may not really be 
eager for a united Germany now. 
Even if a single Germany became a 
communist state, this might not be 
in Russia’s best interest, Mr. Lipp- 
mann has suggested. Such a Germany 
could be a strong nation in competi- 
tion with Russia—and the Soviet Un- 
ion has quite enough of such compe- 
tition from Red China. 

On the side of the western democ- 
racies, there appears to be a readiness 
also to have divided Germany and 
Berlin continue as they are now for 
the immediate future. 

Mr. de Gaulle has taken the view 
that the German dispute cannot be 
settled at the summit now. If im- 
proved relations with Russia are really 
desired, the French leader said in 
Washington, “the German problems 
—and especially the Berlin question 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV 
Premier of the Soviet Union 


—must not be raised bluntly and, still 
less, with threats.” 

General de Gaulle holds, as noted 
above, that “a beginning on disarma- 
ment” and “control of nuclear arma- 
ments” are the best first steps toward 
easing world tension—not “a dead- 
locked discussion of the German 
problems.” 

Whatever may happen at Paris next 
week, it seems very likely that the 
German issue will continue to cause 
dispute for some time to come. 

“Easing tensions” between Russia 
and the western world is a general 
topic scheduled for discussion in 
Paris. The idea here is to create a 
little more trust of one another by 
the negotiators. 

In the past few years, some minor 
steps have been taken in this direc- 
tion. It is easier than in the past, 
for example, for Russians to travel 
to western lands—and for Americans 
and other westerners to travel as tour- 
ists in Russia. Also, concert musi- 
cians, ballet dancers, and other artists 
have been traveling to and from the 
Soviet Union to give programs. 

These relaxations of former rules 
come under the heading of “increasing 
understanding” among peoples of the 
2 different worlds. 

President de Gaulle would like to 
see the western nations and Russia 
join hands in giving economic aid to 
poorer nations of the world—some of 
those in Africa, for example. Such 
a cooperative project, Mr. de Gaulle 
contends, “would certainly mean a 
great improvement in the atmosphere 
of the world.” 

The U. S. attitude toward this idea 
is somewhat cool. It is argued that 
American aid to poorer nations is a 
means of showing the superiority of 
our economic system over that of 
communism—and that combining our 
assistance with that of the Reds 
would defeat efforts to portray the 
American way of life. 

Summit value? The desirability of 
negotiations by chief executives of 
nations is sometimes disputed. 

Dean Rusk, a former Under Secre- 
tary of State, has raised the issue in 
an article for Foreign Affairs maga- 
zine. He thinks that great risks are 
involved when a President negotiates 
at the summit. If talks turn out badly, 
U. S. prestige might be hurt. Mr. 
Rusk feels that diplomats can nego- 
tiate more safely; should they err, 
indignation would be less likely than 
if a chief executive were directly in- 
volved. 

President Eisenhower has made his 
position clear on this matter; he is 
ready to go anywhere if he can fur- 
ther the cause of peace. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 
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Teen Jury Gives Its Verdict 





On Standing Up for a Friend 


(This series of youth discussions is 
based on Teen Talk, a weekly NBC 
television program in the nation’s 
capital.) 


QUESTION: A high school girl asks 
Teen Jury to help her in a confusing 
situation. “My best friend,” she says, 
“comes in for a lot of criticism from 
our group when she’s not around. I 
feel uncertain what to do. One minute, 
I think I should fly to her defense, and 
then I weaken for fear of getting in 
bad with the crowd.” 

ANSWERS: They are given by high 
school student members of Teen Talk’s 
panel: 

Judy: “A lot of unkind remarks are 
just gossip. They often come from 
someone’s jealousy or from a desire 
to attract attention. It’s better to let 
them go, by than to stir up a lot of 
fuss and argument.” 

Bob: “This attitude gives you an 
easy out. Lots of seemingly uninrpor- 
tant but mean remarks can gradually 
prejudice people. By keeping quiet in 


NoTE TO TEACHERS: Cut along this line if you wish to save the test for later use. 


the beginning, you can contribute to 
real trouble later on. A wishy-washy 
response may be comfortable for you 
at the moment, but not for your friend 
in the future.” 

Judy: “On the other hand, your de- 
fense often can do little to help your 
friend, but it can make you unpopular. 
Kids don’t like preaching, so if you 
climb on a soapbox you’re not doing 
yourself any good.” 

Jerry: “In fact, you may do yourself 
some harm if you defend someone who 
is unpopular. Your other friends may 
turn against you. Why risk losing 
their friendship to fight a cause you 
probably can’t win anyway.” 

Diane: “That’s the selfish point of 
view. Too many want to be in good 
with everybody and won’t say a word. 
It’s easy enough to remind the group 
of some of your friend’s good points, 
or at least try to change the subject.” 

Earl: “Whichever position you take, 
be tactful. Harmony in your crowd 
is important too.” 

Diane: “I agree that it’s all right to 
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HOW DO YOU react to gossip about 


a good friend of yours? We all face 
this difficult problem occasionally. 


ignore trivial criticisms such as, ‘She 
wears too much make-up,’ or ‘He has 
a little too high opinion of himself.’ 
But a really serious complaint must 
be contradicted. You’re just a coward 
if you keep still when a major accusa- 
tion is made against a friend.” 

Al: “Before you stand up for any- 
one on any count, you should be sure 
that you know whether the charge is 
true. Naturally, if you know it’s un- 
true, you should speak up for the ac- 
cused. But if you know it’s true, 
loyalty shouldn’t cause you to defend 
your friend.” 


Diane: “But so many times we don’t 
know if the charge is true or not. In 
such circumstances, if your friend has 
always shown himself to be trust- 
worthy and honest, you should assert 
your faith in him. Assume that he is 
innocent until his guilt has been 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

Eleanor: “Let’s all admit that this 
is a tough situation. Everyone hates 
this “spot” and would like to run away 
from it. It takes a really big person to 
stand out from the crowd and stick up 
for a friend who is the victim of 
criticism or gossip.” 

Conclusion: The panel generally 
agreed that there’s no sense in making 
a big deal out of catty remarks of little 
importance. On the other hand, the 
majority felt that when a remark or 
accusation could damage a friend’s 
reputation and threaten his future, 
you must speak up in defense if you 
know the charge in untrue. Justice 
and loyalty require this support. 

But all the jury felt that you must 
never let misplaced loyalty cause you 
to defend a friend who doesn’t deserve 
your speaking up for him. Loyalty to 
the group and to yourself demands 
truth.—By SOPHIE ALTMAN and 

DOROTHY MCFARLANE, 
Teen Talk Associates 





This test covers the issues of January 25 to May 2, 1960, inclusive. 


Scoring: If grades are to be calculated on a percentage basis, we suggest that a deduction of 2 points be made for each wrong or omitted answer. 


The American Observer Semester Test on National and World Affairs 


I. NEWSMAKERS. For each of the fol- 
lowing items, find the picture of the 
person identified and place the num- 
ber of that picture on your answer 
sheet. (One picture appears for which 
there is no numbered item.) 


1. Leader of Spain 


2. Possible Democratic candidate 


for the Presidency 


8. Probable Republican candidate 
for the Presidency. 


4. Premier of Burma 


5. Recently resigned President of 
South Korea 


6. U. S. Secretary of Defense 
7. President of Indonesia 


8. U. S. Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare 


ll. MULTIPLE CHOICE. Jn each of the 
following items, select the correct an- 
swer and write its letter on your 
answer sheet. 


9. The present government of the 
Union of South Africa is controlled by 
(a) persons of British descent; (b) 
persons of Dutch descent; (c) persons 
of Indian descent; (d) the Bantus. 


10. The controversial Forand bill 
called for (a) government health in- 
surance for persons entitled to social 
security retirement benefits; 


(b) a 


guaranteed income of at least $3,000 
per year to all citizens over 65; (c) 
private, voluntary health insurance 
programs for the aged; (d) a com- 
plete system of socialized medicine, 
similar to Britain’s. 


11. A major complaint of Latin 
Americans in recent years has been 
that our country has (a) refused to 
sell them arms; (b) sent no impor- 
tant official to visit their lands; (c) 
given them much less foreign aid than 
Europe and Asia have received; (d) 
invited no Latin American leaders to 
visit the United States. 


12. In the 1960 elections, persons 
under 21 years of age will be able 
to vote (a) in all states except those 
on the east coast; (b) only in Wis- 
consin and Illinois; (c) only in Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Alaska, and Hawaii; 
(d) none of the states. 


13. Most financial experts say it is 
extremely unlikely that in 1960 (a) 
the stock market will “crash” as it did 
in 1929; (b) many Americans will 
continue to hold major investments in 
stocks; (c) the prices of any major 
stocks will decline further; (d) any 
stocks will be worth purchasing. 


14, Since becoming President of 
France, De Gaulle has had least suc- 
cess in (a) developing French nu- 
clear power; (b) increasing France’s 
trade with other countries; (c) solv- 
ing France’s colonial problems in cen- 
tual Africa; (d) ending the bitter war 
in Algeria. 


15. In most of the newly independ- 
ent nations of Africa, there has been 
a strong drift toward (a) one-man 
rule; (b) communism; (c) increased 
illiteracy; (d) lower living standards. 


16. According to the American Can- 
cer Society, (a) air pollution is the 
cause of 95% of lung cancer; (b) re- 
cent experiments definitely establish 
the fact that nearly all lung cancer 
deaths result from cigarette smoking; 
(c) many scientists believe that cig- 
arette smoking is an important con- 
tributing factor in the rise of lung 
cancer deaths; (d) most doctors and 
scientists agree that cigarette smok- 
ing causes few, if any, cases of lung 
cancer. 


17. Communist programs in East 
Germany have (a) been accepted en- 
thusiastically by all the people there; 
(b) been widely imitated in West 
Germany; (c) attracted thousands of 
immigrants from West Germany; (d) 
caused large numbers of people to 
leave that satellite country. 


18. The new nations of Africa 
would like us to (a) use our armed 
forces to prevent any more revolutions 
there; (b) supervise the governing of 
African lands for the next few years; 
(c) assist them in programs to raise 
living standards and promote educa- 
tion; (d) provide them with supplies 
of arms and ammunition. 


19. The main reason why the World 
Court has handled so few interna- 
tional disputes is that it (a) has no 





permanent headquarters; (b) has too 
few judges; (c) cannot force a nation 
to appear before it; (d) is known to 
be prejudiced. 


20. The 1960 United States census 
is expected to show a population total 


of about (a) 180,000,000; (b) 90,- 
000,000; (c) 225,000,000; (d) 120,- 
000,000. 


21. Eisenhower Administration lead- 
ers maintain that United States mili- 
tary strength is (a) dangerously in- 
adequate; (b) more than twice as 
great as that of any other power; (c) 
sufficient to keep any other country 
from attacking us; (d) sufficient at 
present, but should be doubled by 
1963. 


22. Senator Humphrey has intro- 
duced a resolution in Congress to give 
the World Court (a) more authority; 
(b) less power; (c) increasing control 
over our Supreme Court; (d) final 
decision over all cases involving inter- 
national trade. 


23. During recent years, the use of 
the death penalty in the United States 
has (a) risen steadily; (b) declined 
markedly; (c) been eliminated en- 
tirely; (d) been restricted to cases 
tried in federal courts. 


24. It is apparent that in the “sat- 
ellite’” countries of Eastern Europe 
the communist governments (a) have 
the people’s wholehearted support; (b) 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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Story of Our National Parks 


S the summer vacation season ap- 
proaches, rangers and various 
other workers in America’s 29 national 
parks are getting ready for great 
crowds of tourists. Last year, the 
number of people entering these scenic 
areas was nearly 22,400,000. Most 
parks are open all year (except for 
certain sections in the high moun- 
tains), but generally the main rush of 
visitors is during summer months 
while schools are closed. 

It might be said that the story of 
our national parks began in 1806 when 
John Colter, a member of the famous 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, struck 
out on his own to examine’ a remote 
portion of the northern Rockies. He 
came back with reports of geysers, 
mysterious boiling springs, and other 
wonders; but many people refused to 
believe his stories or those of hunters 
and explorers who visited the same 
area a little later. 

Eventually, though, the reports were 
confirmed; and in 1872 Congress des- 
ignated the region as our country’s 


first national park—Yellowstone. To- 
day, this park is still our biggest, with 
an area somewhat larger than that of 
Delaware and Rhode Island combined. 

Besides the geysers and boiling 
springs, Yellowstone includes snowy 
peaks, mountain lakes, deep canyons, 
and beautiful evergreen forests. Also, 
it is famous for its animals—espe- 
cially bears. Most of the park is in 
Wyoming, though the edges extend 
into Montana and Idaho. 

Three additional parks (Sequoia and 
Yosemite in California, and Mount 
Rainier in Washington) were estab- 
lished before 1900. In 1916 the Na- 
tional Park Service was created to 
supervise all such parks—the number 
of which had grown to 12. 

The present total—29—was reached 
in 1956 with the establishment of Vir- 
gin Islands National Park, an area of 
beautiful beaches and tropical vege- 
tation. 

In that same year, the National 
Park Service began a large-scale de- 
velopment project known as “Mission 


4 emes - er T es ' sponding number on your answer sheet, 


(Concluded from page 7) 


are looked upon unfavorably by a few 
people, but not many; (c) would un- 
doubtedly stay in power regardless of 
Russia’s support; (d) are disliked by 
large numbers of people. 


25. Of the total money spent this 
year on public schools, the federal gov- 
ernment provides (a) all but a few 
million dollars; (b) the entire amount, 
except that spent for teachers’ sala- 
ries; (c) a very small amount com- 
pared to that provided by states and 
local communities; (d) an amount 
matching that provided by the states. 


26. The chief cause of recent riots 
and demonstrations in the Republic 
of Korea was resentment over (a) 
sudden increases in taxes; (b) pos- 
sible frauds in Vice Presidential elec- 
tions; (c) unexpected cuts in wages; 
(d) new restrictions on trade with 
Japan. 


Ili. COMPLETION. After the corre- 


write the word, name, or phrase that 
best completes each of the following 
items. 


27. Burma is the world’s largest 
exporter of ____ 


28. President Eisenhower recently 
visited the South American countries 
of Brazil, _____, Chile, and Uru- 
guay. 


29. When finished, the great 
: _.. High Dam will put the 
waters of the Nile River to better 
use. 


30. Several nuclear tests have re- 
cently been conducted by _____ iin 
the Sahara Desert. 


31. The British colony of 
in the Far East 
refugees. 


is crowded with 


32. The nation that is prohibited 
from shipping goods through the Suez 
Canal is... 


33. South Africa’s policy of strict 
racial segregation is called _ ay 


A SeuKney Inc 

ional Me- 
morial, in South Dakota, is one of the 
many tourist attractions supervised by 
our National Park Service. Huge faces 
of 4 Presidents—Washington, Jefferson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Lincoln—are 
carved at the top of a granite cliff. 


66.” This name comes from the fact 
that the undertaking is supposed to 
be finished by 1966, in time for the 
Park Service’s 50th anniversary. 

The program involves construction 
of new roads and improvement of old 
ones, the development of new camp- 
grounds and lodges, and the building 
of museums and other centers to help 
visitors learn more about the wonders 
of the various parks. 


34. The federal agency which has 
certain powers over industrial stock 
exchanges is the SEC, or 


35. Communist China claims the 
island of _ __, now the seat of 
the Nationalist government of China. 


IV. PLACES IN THE NEWS. Find the 
location of each of the following places 
on the adjoining map, and write the 
number of that location after the 
proper item number on your answer 
sheet. 


36. Our nation’s chief trouble spot 
in Latin America. 


87. Revolt continues against France 
in this territory. 


38. Of Russia’s “satellite” nations, 
this one has the greatest freedom. 


89. Leads world in coffee produc- 
tion. 


40. Composed of more than 3,000 
islands, this nation is the world’s 
largest archipelago. 


Money spent by our federal govern- 
ment on operation and improvement 
of national parks and similar areas 
this year totals about $85,400,000. 
That sum includes support of the 
Mission 66 program—which will make 
the parks more enjoyable and educa- 
tional for the ever-growing numbers 
of Americans who visit them. 

Though most national parks are in 
the western states, 7 lie east of the 
Mississippi. These are: Acadia in 
Maine, Everglades in Florida, Great 
Smoky Mountains in North Carolina 
and Tennessee, Isle Royale in Michi- 
gan, Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, 
Shenandoah in Virginia, and the rela- 
tively new Virgin Islands area. 

In addition to national parks, the 
U. S. government also maintains a 
number of scenic and historic points 
known as national monuments, histori- 
cal parks, national memorials, and so 
on. These too are supervised by the 
Park Service. One of the national 
memorials is Mount Rushmore (see 
photo). 

According to a 1958 act of Congress, 
Petrified Forest National Monument in 
Arizona is slated to become a full- 
fledged national park, but the plan has 
not yet been put into effect. 


—By TOM MYER 


41. Segregation policies of this 
country recently condemned by the 
United Nations. 


42. Largest communist 
lying wholly in Asia. 


country 


43. Premier U Nu again heads this 
country’s government. 


44, Small South American land with 
long tradition of democracy. 


45. Summit conference to be held 
here this month. 


46. British-controlled Nigeria which 
will become independent in October 
1960. 


47. This country and Syria form 
the United Arab Republic. 


48. The Malgache Republic, recently 
granted independence by France. 


49. Mountainous country which does 
not belong to NATO but which has 
permitted us to build important air 
and naval bases on her territory. 


50. Important disarmament negotia- 
tions being held in this country. 
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